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to no purpose, and the vessel now took in much water, Caesar finding
himself in such danger in the very mouth of the river, much against
his will permitted the master to turn back. When he was come to
land, his soldiers ran to him in a multitude, reproaching him for what
he had done, and indignant that he should think himself not strong
enough to get a victory by their sole assistance, but must disturb him-
self, and expose his life for those who were absent, as if he could not
trust those who were with him.
After this, Antony carne over with the forces from Brundusittm,
which encouraged Caesar to give Pompey "battle, though he was -en-
camped very advantageously, and furnished with plenty of provisions
both by sea and land, whilst he himself was at the beginning but 111
supplied, and before the end was extremely pinched for want of neces-
saries, so that his soldiers were forced to dig up a kind of root which
grew there, and tempering it with milk, to feed on it. Sometimes
they made a kind of bread of it, and advancing up to the enemy's out-
posts, would throw in these loaves, telling them, that as long as the
earth produced such roots they would not give up blockading Pompey.
But Pompey took what care he could that neither the loaves nor the
words should reach his men, who were out of heart and despondent
through terror at the fierceness and hardihood of their enemies, whom
they looked upon as a sort of wild beasts. There were continual
skirmishes about Pompey's outworks, in all which Caesar had the bet-
ter, except one, when his men were forced to fly in such a manner"
that he had like to have lost his camp. For Pompey made such a
vigorous sally on them that not a man stood his ground; the trenches
were filled with the slaughter, marry fell upon their own ramparts
and bulwarks, whither they were driven in flight by the enemy.
Caasar met them and would have turned them back, but could not.
When he went to lay hold of the ensigns, those who carried them
threw them down, so that the enemy took thirty-two of them. He
himself narrowly escaped; for taking hold of one of his soldiers, a big
and strong man, that was flying by him, he bade him stand and face
about; but the fellow, full of apprehensions from the danger he was
TO, laid hold of his sword, as if he would strike Caesar, but Caesar's
armor-bearer cut off his arm. Caesar's affairs "were so desperate at
that time that when Pompey, either through over-cautiousness or his
ill fortune, did not give the finishing stroke to that great success, but
retreated after he had driven the routed enemy within their camp,
Caesar, upon seeing his withdrawal, said to his friends: "The victory
to-day has been 011 the enemies' side if they had had a general who
knew how to gain it." When he was retired into his tent, he
laid himself down to sleep, but spent that night as miserable as ever
he did any, in perplexity and consideration with himself, coming to
'foe conclusion that he had conducted the war amiss. For when he
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